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Address, i from morasses and the decomposition of vegeta- | its original strength and richness, it will become 
: ; | ble substances, often become a severe scourage. || more important to our increasing population than 
Delivered before the Agricultural Society of he | The Malaria of the marshy grounds.near Rome, || the aonb of the mines of Potosi, It is 
County of Oneida, at the sequest of. the Qpeors once highly cultivated and healthy, but now fal- | doubted whether all the valuablequalities and the 
of ihe Sactety, and published mm pursuance Cf 4 | ten into the original marshy state, hes gradually | best modes of using this inestimable article are 
Kesolution of the Society, ” W hitestor Octo- advanced in the most destructive form, te the || vet known ; from some recent experiments, the 
ber 18, 1820,—By Puomas R, Goro, Ese. very gates of that city. iF | eflect, when the gypsum is calcined, is much 
It is time,in the progress of improvement, to | greater than when applied in the usual’ manner. 
“ Agriculture is the great art, which every governmert |' attempt something more in irrigation, than has Experience has proved, contrary to previous opi- 
ought 0 protect, every proprietor of laud to practise, aud jyet been done. The effect ofa parching sun || non, that it aids the growth of grasses, especially 
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every enquirer into nature to improve.”’ 5 ) : : : 
ne ee on our dry lands, might be mitigated, and with- | clover, on our plains near,the Mobawk river, 
f out great expense. In dry seasons, the greatest | and other large streams. ‘Phe benefit ca the 
[CONCLUDED FROM OUR Last. ] ‘benefit may be received in many parts of the) plain of Whitesborougb, the present season; -is 
—_— ! couptry. clearly ascertained. 
. | M4 4 ‘ Ab) H T » ‘as , ’ 
Rotation of Crops, in their due order and kind,! On the subject of forests and wood lands, one Phoogh mach has been done in, Enrope, yet 


of great moment, our wisdom and elinnge of) the field of experiment is far trom being fully 


with the intelligent farmer. Modérn exoerunents | course, I fear, will come foo late ; we may lock | explored. 
have thrown great light ou the anbject; Wy which ' the door after the steed is stolen. On the set- |) 1 approach now the second department ocen- 
husbandry. has been much improved, Here | Uemeot of anew country, a war of extermination | pled by the society ; for its professed objects 
again the judgement is called into full exercise, ; is declared against the forest, as though it were | are Agriculture and Domestic Manufactures. 
in duly conaidering the: different kinds of soils, | the worst enemy ofman. This work of destrac- 1 Manufactures, to the interior ofa country, are, 
their prevailing quantities of both dry and moist jj ton ts continued long after the necessity and t at all times, of great and Insting imporiance 5 
or wet grounds, and adaptation of each kind [fo |, occasion have ceased. The blindness of man, | but never more 86 tian at the present period of 
the different crops. || from all past experience, has become proverbial, | unexampled embarrassment and distress in all 
The potato, the prince of roots, has now attain- | in relation to the future. Occupied by what is | the walks of society. It is no easy task to esti- 
ed its true point of estimation and usefulness in || #bout him, and the concerns of the passing mo mate the sum total of profit to the country from 
farming, being applied to numerous and impor- | ment, he shuts his eyes to the future, and dis- |' the little savings in all the numerous fumilies of 
tant purposes. The best mes of protecting it, } honors the gift of foresight, bestowed an him by | our growing population, These little savings 
in its growth, against the excessive heat of the | his maker, for his subsistence and protection. — || from manufactures in each family, when onited, 
climate is worthy of the farmers reflections.— | [t is not difficult to see what would have been | swell to an amount that would astonish us if the 
The broken straw, abont the barn-yard, spread | the condition of Great Britain, as to ship-timber, value could be accurately ascertained. ‘The 
| &e. but forthe provident care of protecting the | subject becomes doubly interesting and dear to 


ever the hills, after the last hoeing, is believed || inte! 
to be eanie ros shielding the tender roots against ! old and rearing new,forests. i the heart, when the fuscinating agency of the fe- 
the scorching sun of our climate. Abundant as is the timber and wood-land about |! male hund is considered. There is a charm in 


The best season for sowing grass-seed is be- || us, the period is not remote, when a scarcity | the work and gift of the formale that animates to 
lieved, by many, to be in the autumn, expe-| and exorbitancy of price will be severely feli,| the most chivalric efforts ; and the yarland of 
rience having shewn it mach sorer, when sown || xccompanied with deep regrets for past nezlect. || victory, wove and conferred by the fair sex, has 
in that season, to take root and flourish. No provident farmes should delay setting apart |; been deemed, in heroic ages, the highest honuur 

The price of labonr in this country has pre- || for future necessity a wood-lot, daly protected, | and most precious reward. 
vented the use of our plaugh and harrow, to the | and to guard the second growth of timber against Permit me to invoke this spirit, to summon te 
extent practised in Europe, and I am persuaded || the ravages of-cattle. , the aid of the society female influence, the active 
that more and deeper ploughing io various soils Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, has produced a |) agency and rewarding siniles of the fair dangh- 
and increasing the use of the harrow, are re- |! new era in husbandry. It may justly be ranked || ters of our-country. Let them set an example 
qnired by the best interests of the husbandman. || among the great gifts of nature to man. If has |] of industry, simplicity of dress, and economy be- 
The breaking and separating of all the parts of || given the husbandman a lever with which he | coming the character of a Roman matron in the 
the soil, and the frequent stiring of the surface, || may be said to raise the world. [t covers the jj best days of the Republic. Such an example, 
are found to aid and increase the crop. worn and barren field with the richest verdure, |) $1¢! yosistless influence, cannot fail to arrest the 


Ditching and Draining, both for the benefit, and fills the granary to overflowing, gladdening || :xtravagance of the times, and check, with de- 
the heart of the farmer. In its future benefit to || cisive effect, the flood of cewgaws that is ponr- 


efthe farm, and as a protection against disease, ; Cesky ‘ 
eften become indispensible. Miasmata, arising || our land, when cropping shall have exhausted jing in upon us from foreign climes, and over- 


has become a subject of the first considerstion 
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whelming the country with debt and distress.— 
On the closing scene of such a destructive career, 
as has commenced in our country, the Roman 
historian proclaimed, that luxury had avenged 





great beyond ¢onception. “Hence the violence 
against manufactures, and hence, many ingenious 
essays, happily.suited to the meridian of the 
great manufacturing towns of that kingdom-—make 


that all the blows should be given by one side and | 
patiently received by the other? Do they attempt | 
to enlist the agriculturist, the very patron of 
manufactures, against that department, against 


the regulation and protection of industry ? I give 


their appearance in American newspapers,— 


on Rome the conquered world. ‘* Luxria in- 
cubuit, victumque ulcisitur orbem.” 
Following the example to be found in addres- 
ses on similar occasions, I ask your attention to 
a few remarks on the great question of govern- 
mental protection of the manufactures of the coun- 
iry. Itis a subject of the deepest regret, that, 
while the citizen of the south is receiving from 
the export of his cotton and tobacco-staple im- 
measurable wealth, he shonld evince the most 
decided and persevering hostilities to the manu- 
factures of the northern and middle sections of 
the country, many of whom have already sunk 
into bankruptcy, while others are now strug- 
gling for existence. The cabalistick sign and 
watch-word of opposition is; ‘let us alone; 
cease your regulations of industry.” 
Real doubts, honest sentiments and sober rea- 
soning, are always entitled to respect ; but .ob- 
jections flowing from local interests, and opposi- 
tion masked under maxims of political economy, 
which have litle application tothe pfesent con- 
dition of the world and none to that of the United 
States, are seen with pain; they cannot and 
onght not to prevail. In vain do they urge on 
us unrestricted commerce, when the commerce of 
alinost all the civilized world is bound in chains. 
In vain do they invite you to purchase the cheap 
fabrics of Europe, when Europe, rejecting ail 
exchange of goods for our produce, all mutuali- | 
ty and fair dealing, shuts her ports upon the | 
American farmer and leaves our crops to perish 
on our hands. In vain do they lecture us to 
turn aside our industry from manufactures to the 
Jand, the cultivation of the yet extended forests 
of the country, when millions are raised beyond 
our consumption, which instead of finding mar- 








kets are rotting in our granaries. Instead of 
raising’a hue and cry from Orleans to Matn, a- 
gainst the manufactures of the country, it would | 
hetter become the opposition to attempt a sober 
answer to the hitherto unanswered report of that 
peerless statesman, Secretary Hamilton, made 
under the auspices of Washington, in favour of 
manufactures, Let them come to the point, on 
which alone the que-tion rests. Let them an- 
swer the position of Hamilton, supported by Sir 
James Steuart, thatin the present state of the 
world, no new manufacture can be established a- 
gainst the rival hostility of Furopean manufac- 
turers, and capitalists, without the protection and 
support of Government. The eautious and wary 
adversary of manufactures has never yet attempt- 
ed to approach this point, nor indeed will he.— 
Instead of thig,he will continue to administer the 
nostrums of Adam Smith, whose book is made 
to correspond with Cotton’s character of an am- 
bassadour ** one sent abroad to fib for the good 
of his country.”” He will continue to urge the 
impolicy of the United States adopting the sys- 
tem of regulating industry, at the moment Great 
Britain, sick of the past, is studying its repeal, 
as thoogh a school boy cannot see, that as long 


as Great Britain persists in refusing to receive | 


our produce in payment for her manufactures. 


| 





she imposes on us the necessity of counteraction in 


self-defence. Is it the policy of the opposition || goods, trading houses, agents and emissaries, is i 


them their answer in the opinion of the’ first and 
most enlightened farmer now living, (Sir John 
Sinclair on Agriculture, page 347,) condemning 
in clear terms their favorite maxim ‘‘ Let us a- 


all the civilized states of Europe, wise and un- 
wise ; and leave, for the support of their doc- 
trine, the savage state only, where, indeed, in- 
dustry is not regulated and all is free of restgaint. 

There is nothing more fallacious than the ar- 
gument, that the duties‘and charges on imported 
goods, amounting to forty or-fifty per cent. on 
the cost, operate as a direct premium to that 
amount, on the manufactures of the country ; 1 
say fallacious, in shewing that our manufacturers 
now receive a living profit on their goods, ora 
[sum equal to the fair European value and char- 
ges on the imported article. They are compel- 
led to sell good cotton shirtings, admitted to be 


lone ;” I give them ihe unvarying practice of 


‘The benefit algéady received by theefarming in. 
terest of this county from our manufacturing es- 
tablishments, depressed as they have been, js 
great, in the market afforded for agricultural pro- 
duce, exceeding, as believed, 110,000° dollars a 
year. The addition to the statistic value and 
wealth of the county, in the vale of labour ex. 
pended on the raw material, since the commence. 
ment of these establishments, cannot fall much 
short of half amillion of dollars, received on sales 
of the manufactured goods to the country and the 
provinces of the Canadas. And yet, no want of 
labourers to work our farms has been experien- 
ced, and afler satisfyiag the consumption, our 
granaries are full to overflowing. 

I cannot_conclude this address on the general 
subject of agriculture, without recommending to 
the farmers of the county, the pabliéations, which 
| have appeared within the last two years, on the 


a 











| 


greatly superior in durability to the imported, | science and practice of husbandry. Among the 
at twelve or thirteen cents per yard, inthe New- | addresses delivered on the farmers’ holiday, that 
York market, to enable them to purchise cotton | of Samuel M Hopkins, Esq. of Moscow, county 
at the present high price, and go on with their | of Genesee, contains much to admire on the best 


manufactories. Whatever be the cause, wheth- 
er acombination in Great Britain to destroy our 
manufactures in their infancy, by sacrifices on 
their own goods, as avowed in the British Par- 
liament, or any other cause, so the stubborn fact 
is, in despite of all the reasonings and calcuala- 
tions of southern writers to the contrary. 

Those writers cannot be ignorant, that it is 
neiiher the interest nor wishes of manufacturers 


ble, under existing and onexampled embarrass- 
ments, tosave them from ruin. To go much 
beyond this in protection, would not fail, in time, 
to multiply establishments and destroy all protit 
on those in existence. Under the existing en- 
covragement, nearly one balf of the manufacto- 


dually sinking into ruin. 

It is impossible not to see the cause of manu- 
factures to be the Ainerican cause, the cause of 
our country and its Independence. Who of us can 
shut bis eyes against the segns of the times ?— 
Who does not see that the present peace is a 
mere truce, and that, in despite of the Holy Al- 
liance, Europe is unsettled and nuw trembles over 
the labouring volcano, about to burst and throw 
every thing into turmoil and @onfusion ? Do the 
enemies of manufactures wish to reproduce the 
same scenes which were presented during the 
last war, when the soldiers of the Republic were 
seen fighting in their ranks,*at mid-winter, in 
their summer clothing, and our citizens cutting 
one anothers throats in attempts to obtain supplies 
from the provinces of the enemy? Ifthey do 
not wish this, let them stay the hand of oppo- 
sition. 

Although some American citizens are found in 
the opposition to manufactures, yet the great 
source of hostility is trans-atlantic. The influ- 
ence of Great Britain, spread over the extended 
sphere ofher commerce, and exercised through 
the medium of credit to the purchasers of her 





to vbtain @ protection beyond what is indispensa- | 


ries of the United States are at a stand, and gra- | 


| interests of the farmer. TTo this recommenda- 
tion, permit me to add the address of Maj. Gen. 
Brown, delivered to the agricultural society of 
the county of Jefferson. This address will be 
| found replete with exceilent observations on both 
| the great departments of agriculture and = manu- 
i factares : Others, of great merit, | doubt not, 
| may be found which have not fallen under my 
| observation, 

The * Plough Boy,” a newspaper published 
iby Mr. Southwick, at Albanv, under the ausp!- 


' 
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—— 





| 
i ces of the Agticultural Society of the state, is 
i} recommended as deserving the patronage of 


} every farmer in the state. 


In concluding this address, permit me to ex- 
press my warmest wishes for the success and 
prosperity of the Agvicultural Society of the 
county of Oneida, and my steady devotion to its 
interests. 
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Selected for the Plough Boy, from the Continuation of Gold- 
smith’s History of England, 


HISTORICAL SCRAP. 


“ Very entertaining and curious withal.” 





| 





A. D. 1773. 

About this time the common people ef Ireland, 
and in the north of Scotland, were so cruelly 
harassed by their unfeeling | -adlords, who raised 
the rent of their land upon them without consl- 
dering whether they could pay it, that they emi- 
grated in great numbers to America; and 0 
these, it is said, was principally composed that 
army which first began the war in that part of 
the world, conducted it with such spirit and per- 
severance, and did not conclude it till they had 
rendered themselves and their new adopted 


country independent of their old masters!!! 
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Foreign Agricultural, Scientific 
and Literary Notices. 


Valuable productions of the East-Indian 


Islands. —T he Clove claims the first place among 
the tiner spiceries. The treeon which it grows 
resembles the laurel, and sometimes the beech, 
and is in height about the same as that of the 
cherry tree. In the beginning of the wet sea- 
son it throws outa profusion of branches, at the 
extremities of which the young cloves make 
theic appearance, and in four months the fruit is 
completely formed. It changes from green to 
yellow, and from yellow to red. The clove 
harvest then commences, but in this state t.e 
fruit is not co mpletely matured for the purposes 
of propagation. It swells atter this in the course 
of three weeks to an extraordinary size, loses 
much of its spicy quality, and contains a hard nu- 
cleus like the seed of the bay. There appear 
to be five varieties of the clove ; but its geogra- 
phical distribation is very limited, being origi- 
nally contiped to the five Molucca islauds, aud 
chiefly te Machian. The cloves, when taken 
from the tree, are placed on hurdles and smoked 
to a brown colour by means of a slow wood fire. 
The period of harvest is from Octover to De- 
cember, 

The next in order of this class is the the Nut- 
meg tree, which grows to the height of tifty feet, 
with a well branched stem. The leaves resem- 
ble those of the pear; when rubbed they emit a 
fine aromatic odour ; and when the tree is cut a 
blood red coloured liquid, which gives an indeli- 
ble stain to cloth, issues from the wound. ‘The 
tree bears throughout the year, the same plant 
having fruit and flowers in every stage ‘The 
fruit is about the size, and has much the appear- 
ance, of a nectarine. It is marked all round by 
a furrow, such as the pear hasonene side only. 
The outer coat of this fruitis smooth, and when 

oung ofa lively green. As it ripens it acquires 
a red blosh like a ripe peach, and barsting at the 
furrow, exhibits the nutmeg with its retricalated 
coat, the mace of a fine crimson colour. The 
external pulpy covering is about half an inch 
thick, of a firm consistence, peculent, and to the 
taste austere and astringent. Appearing through 
the interstices of the mace is the nutmeg, which 
is loosely enclosed in a thin shell of black 
gloomy appearance, not difficultly broken. 

The fruit is gathered in April, July, and No- 
vember ; its maturity is discovered by the blush 
on the pulpy covering. The mace is first sepa 
rated from the nutmeg, and then dried in the sun ; 
the nutmegs are also dried in the sun; then 
smoked over a wood fire for three months, then 
spread from their shells, and finally they are dip: 
ped in lime-water. 

A valuable and almcst exclusive product of 
the Indian islands is Black Pepper, which grows 
on a hardy vine-like plant, with dark green, 
heart-shaped, and pointed leaves. It climbs to 
the height of twenty-five feet, and the fruit ap- 

ears in clusters on the short brittle branches 
ike bunches of currants. The fruit is first 


green, then red, and finally black, and two crops 
are generally obtained in the course of the year. 
The plant is supposed to have been introduced 
inte the Archipelago from Malabar, where it 
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grows wild, It is, however, congenial to the 
soil of the islands. It is sometimes trained to 
dead poles, as in the culture of hops ; and some- 


times it is supported by the Areca and even the |} 


Cocoanut palm. She vine is occasionally pro- 
pagated by Jaying the young shoots. It usually 
yields fruit in the third year, is in full bearing in 
the fifth, and continnes stationary for eight or 
nine years. la reaping the pepper, the reaper 
uips off the clusters when the first berries of 
each appear red, though the rest be still green. 
White pepper, as is now well known is black 
pepper blanched. 

Among the minor spicy products are the Mas- 
soy bark tree, seldom used for ordinary purposes, 
but as an ingredient in cosmetics ; the Culilla- 
wan, a species of laurel cultivated for its bark ; 
the Cassia tree, found in several of the islands ; 
and the Curdamom, Ginger is: extensively dif- 
fused, but is inferiorin quality to that of Mala- 
bar and Bengal. Maylayan Camphor is not the 
product of alaurel as in Japan, but of a large 
forest tree, remarkable for yielding a variety of 
resinous substances. Benzoin is obtained from 
asmall tree which grows in rich moist Jands, 
such as are suitable for the culture of inarsh rice. 
Sandal wood ts found in three varieties, white, 
yellow, and red, the two first being most esteem- 
ed. Itis a native of the mountains ; and from 
Java and Madeira eastward, it is scattered 
throughout the different islands. 

The culiure of coffee in Java is somewhat pe- 
culiar. It thrives best io vallies near high 
mountains, ander the shade of trees. For this 
end the Dadap is planted by cuttings at the same 
time with the coffee plants, Coffee is now plant- 
ed in hedyves, where it 1s found to produce large 
crops of berries, in no way inferior to the more 
elaborate produce of the regular gardens — 
Weeding aud hoeing are the principat care of the 
cultivator ; no pruning is practised, the plants 
being permitted to shoot in wild luxuriance.— 
The plants afford a small crop in the third year, 
and a full one in the fourth ; and according as 
they occupy a low or an elevated situation, they 
continue to bear from ten to twenty years. The 
culture of Cocoa has been introduced of late 
years into Java and the Philippines, but has not 
hitherto been cartied to any great extent. 


Among those members of Parliament 
who may be supposed to have the best information 
is to our agricultural interests, there are no two of 
them,scarcely,who are agreed to as tothe cause of 
the distress. One attributes it to Excessive Taxa- 
tion ; asecond, to the duty on Husbandry Hor- 
ses; a third, to the Malt tax; a fourth, tothe 
Corn Laws; anda fifth, to the Evil—for such 
it is assumed to be—of an abundant crop last year. 


A Finnland paper, mentions a stone 
in the northern part of Finnland, which serves 
the inhabitants instead of a barometer. _ This 
stone, which they call [Imakiur, turns black or 
blackish grey when it is going to rain, but on the 
approach, of fine weather it is. covered with 
white spots. . Probably it is a fossil mixed with 
clay, and consisting of rock salt, ammounie, or 
saltpetre, which according to the greater or less 
degree of dampness of the atmosphere, attracts 
it or otherwise In the latter case the salt ap- 
pears, which forms the white spots. 





London Corn Exchange March i 


There have been but few arrivals of any Grain 
since Monday, in consequence of which every 
article of fine quality supports that day’s prices ; 
but the inferior descriptions met heavy sale, 
whilst prime samples of Wheat and Barley were 
readily disposed of. In beans, peas and oats, 
there is no alteration. 

A mostingenious piece of manufacture 
by an artist in Dundee Scotland, has been ex hibi- 
tedve It is a shirt made entirely, roffles and «ll, 
in the loom. The shirt is to be forwarded to 
London, with the request that his majesty will 
do the artist the honour to accept it. 


The English traveller, M. de Brooke, 


who last summer arrived at Stockholm with the 
intention of prosecating his travels beyond the 
Polar Circle, has returned safe after bis ardu- 
ous undertaking. Proceeding first to Daon- 
theim, he pursued his way along the coasts of 
Norlander and Finmarker, until he reached the 
Northern Cape, and waiting there until the fall 
of the snow, he in the middle of winter traversed 
the deserts of Lapland with rein deer, until he 
again reached Sweden. 

‘Lhe Pole ofthe world has usually 
been considered as the colklest point ; but Dr. 
Brewster, ina paper recently read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, has proved that 
there are two poles of maximum cold, situated at 
a distance from the Pole, and in the meridian, 
passing through North America and Siberia. 

A Loom has been invented by a 
clothier of Malmesbury, by which the texture of 
cloth is rendered so close, that it will resist the 
wet like a skin. 

A woodman, engaged in splitting 
timber for rail-posts, in the woods close by the 
laké at Haining, a seat of Mr. Pringle’s, in Sel- 
kirkshire, discovered in the centre of a large 
wild cherry tree, a living bat, of a bright scarlet 
colour; which he foolishly suffered to escape, 
from fear, being fully persuaded it was (ith the 
characteristic superstition of the inhabitants of 
that part of the country,) a ‘* being not of this 
world.” The tree presents a small cavity in the 
centre, where the bat was inclozed, but is per- 
fectly sound and solid on each side. 

Many remedies have been proposed 
and tried for the gout ; but a native of Belgium 
now asserts that he has discovered in Roman 
history, the only real cure for that most painful 
disorder. | This new benefactor of humanity ob- 
serves, that Hannibal, when crossing the Alps 
made use of vinegar to melt the rocks; and that 
the gout being an accumulation of calcareous 
substances, vinegar applied to the part affected, 
must also dissolve them. , 

‘As a proof of the intellectual im- 
provement of the Highlands of Scotland, there 
will shortly be scarcely a town or village with- 
out its subscription Library, or Reading-room. 


For some time there has been print- 
ing at Constantinople, in the patriarchal press, a 
grand Dictionary of the Greek Language, ancient 
and modern, the Ist vol of which has already ap- 








peared. It will consist of more than 6 large vo- 
lumes in folio. All the Archbishops and maay 
of the Archons of the Phanal. &c. are subscribers. 
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A New System of Cultivation, 


Without Lime, or Dung, or Summer Fallows: as practiced at 
Knowle Farm, in the County of Sussex. By Major-General! 
Auexanper Brartson, late Governor of the Island of St. 
Helena, and Honorary Member of the Board of Agriculture. 





‘« Petty operations, incessantly continued, in time surmount 
the ureatest difficulties, and mountains are levelled, and oceans 
bounded, by ihe slender force of buman beings.”—Docior 
Johnson, 


VI. CONCLUSION. ¥ 


Practical Illustration of the New System-—Arrangement of the 
Arabvle Lands—Mode of preparation for tie Crops—The 
Advantages of burning Wheat Stubble—Clay Ashes a most 
valuable Manure —Should be well pulverized and incorpo- 
rated with the Soil—Remarks on the prodigal waste of Straw 
in Dung bills—@un the import of foreign Grain, and on the 
great Diminution of our internal Resources—Schemes for 
extending the Culture of Wheat—Agnricultura] improve 
meni a national Object—On the Practicability of extending 
the Culwre of Wheat— Present Culture supplies 8,250,000 
Persons with Bread Corn—Plan for supplying 12,600,000 
fromthe present Land in Tiilage—or for increasing the home 

wounce of Flemp, Flax, Rape Seed, and otver Articles, tor 
lanufacture—requires neither additional Capital, nor ad 
ditional Expense ; whilst it preserves the Interests of Pro 
prictor and Cultivator—Evils of high Rents, and high Prices 
—Advantages of fixed aud stationary Rents—High Prices 
the cause of distress to the labouring Poor; low Prices 
would be an effectual Remedy —Geuercal System of Econc- 
my in Cultivation recommended—v« ould be a fertile Source 
o/ substantial aud permanent benefit to the Uniied Kingdom 


[CONTINUED. ] 


Enough has 1 presume been now stated, for 
the purpose of explaining the whole of my pro- 
cess and management, and of showing the success 
with avhich it has been attended. The princi- 
pal object | have bad in view in bringing it for- 
ward, has been to draw the attention of landlords 
tothe litile interest that many of them take in 
the calture of their estates ; to invite them to 
attend more particularly to this object ; and to 
endeavor to convince them, that in improving 
their property, they worl) labour not only for 
tiemselves, by augmenting their revenue, but 
they would most essentially contribute to the 
cowfort of all classes of the community, and to 
the prosperity of their country, by rendering 
provisions plentiful and cheap. 

‘The many great national advantages which 
would soou_result from land proprietors taking 


the lead in improvements, did not escape the, 


penetrating eye of Buonaparte. He directed 
the minister of the interior to express his wish 
to be informed of the progress of agriculture ; 
und on this occasion he declared, that, it is 
chiefly by the residence of proprietors upon 
their estates, by the examples they may give in 
cultivation, and by their care to ameliorate the 
condition of themselves and children, that any 
progress can be made in rural economy. 

One of the favourite maxims of Sully, the me- 
morable minister of France, was—that tillage 
and pasturage were the two breasts of the state. 
He regarded agriculiure as the base of its power, 
the support of its grandeur, and the source ot 
public good. M. Mirabeau entertained similar 
opinions: he declared, that agriculture is the 
first of arts—the most useful, and most necessa- 
ry to man, but the least attended to, for no 
means are taken to bring it to perfection. 

lt needed not, however, this retrospéct to re- 
mind us of the importance of agriculture. A 
noble earl, upon moving the second reading of 











the Corn Bill, in March, 1815, most justly ob- 
served, that ** agriculture was the most important 
of all considerations. Although small ; states, 
(said bis lordship.) could not look to 1t asa 
means of wealth, it was very different with those 
which had a population of 10 or 20 millions to 
isupply: sueh countries coald not be dependent 
'opon others for an article of the first necessity, 
without the greatest possible risk,” 
Unfortunately, this dependence and risk are 
rapidly increasing. In the year 1816, as I have 
already observed, the value of the import of fo- 
reign and colonial corn, grain, meal, and flour, 
was 1942,497 19 7; in 1817, 16,403,893 10 6; 
and in 1818, 110,908,140 0 2! Surely, then, 
it becomes the wisdom of this great nation to look 
into the causes of this alarming increase, and to 
| use every possible means to check the growing 
evil: for it seeins to be admitted by all writers 
on political, economy, that a nation which de- 
pends not on itself, at least, for the necessaries 





but poorly founded. 

In former times we grew more than sufficient 
for our popvlation. From 1700 to 1750, our 
exports exceeded the imports 29 millions quar- 


| 1799, the imports exceeded the exports 13 mil- 


of life, all powerful as she may be, has a power | 


ters of grain of differeat sorts: from 1751 to | 


|not the least doubt, that by the plan I am now 
| pursuing, I might have, in profitable culture, one 
| half of -my arable lands every year in wheat : 
‘the only rotation I need observe, is that of 
wheat ahd green crops alternately. 

But the objection to this method has been al. 
reagy noticed: the labour of the teams would 
not be sufficiently divided. However, if by my 
fature trials I may discover that spring wheat 
can. be successfully cullivated, I might then ai. 
lot the barley and oats division, of 28 acres, to 
that grain, which would give one half, or 55 
acres, in wheat every year, without any addi- 
tional expense, and without deranging the equuli- 
zation of labour for the teams in the autumn and 
spring. According to this mode of management 
the rotation would be thus : 


























' lions.* 

Sir John Sinclair, in his ‘* Hints regarding the | 
corn laws,”’ states, that within ** the short peri | 
od of twenty years (ibut is, between 1796 and 
1816) we have exported little short of sixty wil- | 





currency ; stimulating the agriculture of hostile 


our destruction.” 

This great diminution in our internal resour- 
ces appears to have proceeded, in a great mea- 
sure, from the increased expenses of cultivation, 
which render wheat, im many instances, a very | 
unprofitable crop—from additional taxes—and | 
from that refinement in rotation crops, which 
admits of only a stall portion of our arabie lands 
being appropriated to wheat. 

In regard to the expenses of cultivation, | 
have given a practical demonstrativun of the 
means by which they may be very greatly re- 
| duced :/and by which tie produce of the lands 
already in cultivation might be greatly increased. 
Taxation does not come under the coutro! of the 
farmer ; but, in respect to rotations, which are 
‘ounded upon the facility or difiiculty of procu- 
ring manure, | hope I bave shown that there is 
new no longer anecessity for protonging them to 
aperiod of five or six years, or more, before 
the returo of a field toa wheat crop.t 1 have 

* In the fourth volume of the Fasmer’s Magazine, page 421, 
these quantities are stated to have heen 29,258,573, fie ex 


cess of exports during the first 50 years; and 13,6 74,977, the 
excess of emports curing the last period. 

+ Mr. Young has remarked, in his Calendar of Husbandry, 
that before the reign of bis majesty George the third, there was 
vot one writer who had any tolerable ideas upon the import 
ince of rotation crops. subsequently, however, it would ap 
pear, that those ideas becamé rather tos refined, when, by long 
and tedious rotations, a farmer must wait six or seven years, 
before certain fields are supposed to be in a condition to re 
veive their second crop of wkeat. Thus he reserves only a 
sixthvor seventh part of his arable lands for that most useful 
genio, Instead ofa fourth or a third. 

* As to the observation of any particular course,” (Mr. Law- 
rence justly Observes,) “ nothing can be more inimical to the 
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lions sterling for grain, exhausting, for articles Hl 
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Average value of produce 81. per acre.* 





Tares, beans, peas, &. 
Winter wheat 

Spring wheat 

Clover and ray grass 
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Bat tn this case I should have occasion to pur- 
chase oats or barley ; so that upon the whole, it 
migit not be wich more protitable than the ro- 
tation | have chosen—viz. 1. Tares—2. Whea 

—3, Oats or barley—4. Clover and ray grass, 
At the same time | must observe, that the above 
mode of cropping would be an effectoal means of 
insuring a surplus produce of wheat for the pur- 


| pose of exportation ; and by which Eagland might 


be restored to, what she was for many years, a 
corn exporting country. 

There ts however, another mode by which the 
proportion of wheat upon this, or any other 
farm, may be angmented, without interfering 
with the arrangement of the succeeding cro s, 
or with the equalization of the team labour for 
the autumn and spring months. 

This may be done by postponing the tare crop 
on the clover lay until the spring, and by drilling 
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he, “observes the best course, who drains, pulverizes, and 
cieans bis land, keeping it in coastant heart; ire may thus bid 
defiance to ail regularity of cropping, and take from his field 
ise species of crop be may deen most alvantageous. loved 
wheat rey cated, would be a great and infallible means of reple- 
‘tisking Ovr markets; or by alternate crops of wheat and 
heans, a course well kiown to be successful.” 


An anonymous writer “on the culture of wheat,” expects 
the perio to arrive when wheat siiail take the place of cats 
and barley throughout the kingdom. By this,” says He, * the 
condition of the working classes would be improved iv a very 
great degree.” Of this there can be no doubt; and to effect 











true interests of the proprietor of the soil. That man,” says 


it is, in My Opinion, not impossible. 
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14 acres of winter wheat upon the third division 
(asin No. VII.) By this alteration there would 
be.42 acres of the 112 in wheat every year: 
the other half of the third division being in oats, 
would give a sufficiency for the farm horses. 
Moreover, this alteration would be rather more 
profitable than any of the others, as will appear 
by the following comparison. 
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. 
The expenses of cultivation are compnied at 
the same rates as in the comparisons in the pre- 
ceding section ; that is, /5 per acre for tares, 


&e. and wheat.—/3 13 6 for oats,—and 12 15, | 


for clover and ray grass. 

I have noticed these modes of extending the 
culture of wheat, as additional proofs ef the vast 
importance of clay ashes as a manure. Indeed, 
in every point of view, they are unquestionably 
a most valuable acquisition to our agricultural 
systems. The farmer who uses them with the 
precautions | have mentioned, of fine pulveriza- 


tion. and burning the stubble and weeds, &«. may 


bid defiance to ail regularity of cropping, and take 


from his fields the species of crop be may deem 
most advantageous. 

From a field of nine acres, I have already had 
two successive crops of wheat. The second was 
much better than the first ; and 1 have this year 
cropped it athird time. The stubble was raked 
out and burnt, and the ashes spread ; and the 
whole field has had a dressing of 10 cart loads 
of clay ashes per acre. One halfis drilled, the 
other broad-casted ; and afterwards put ia rows 
with the new implement, Fig. 5, Plate II. 


This field is intended for experiments, with a 
View of ascertaining the possibility of cropping | 
the same fields with wheat, for at Icast two or | 
three years. If that practice should be found 
successful, it would lead to the greatest improve- 
ments in our agricultural systems,—by render- 
ing them more profitable ; whilst a smaller ex- 
tent of arable land would sutlice, for yielding an 
abundant supply of that most necessary article 
of food for our population. Of the ultimate suc- 
cess of the experiment | have now in process, I 
do not entertain the smallest doubt ; for as Je- 
thro Tull raised on the same land 13 successive 
crops of wheat, without a particle of manure, it 
is reasonable to expect that my experiment is 
even more likely to succeed ; since it is my in- 
tention to refresh the land with occasional dres- 
sings of clay ashes, proportioned to the deterio- 
ration | may observe in the preceding crop. 

The second crop of wheat, above-mentioned, 
when in full ear last antamn, was viewed by ma- 
ny persons, as something new and extraordinary. 
After General Durham, of Largo, in Fifeshire, 
| had rode over it, and minutely inspected it, be 
exclaimed-——** If you can do this, and have wheat 
after wheat, you Will out-do all the farmers, both 
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in the north as weil as the south.” 

Indeed, if this important poist shall be~satis- 
ifactorily established by one or two year’s longer | 
lexperience, the natural consequence will be, 
ithat farmers, by being thus relieved from the 
' shackles of rotations, would be enabled to extend 
| the culture of wheat very far beyond what it has 
} 
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| 
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ever yet been; and this country might soon be 
ll made to raise, not merely an abundant supply 
for its population, but might become a great em- 
| porinm of corn,—at least to any extent for which 
! there might be «demand ; for if it can be prov- | 
‘ed that we can take, in profitable culture, wheat 
after wheat, this article, watch is of the great 
| est importance to mankind, might then be in the 
f sreatest pleaty, and consequently cheap. The 
ndvantages to all classes woul! be great :-—the 
rich would then bear more easily the burthen ot | 
taxation : the condition of the labouring popola. | 
tion wonld be more happy and comfortable : and | 
iby means of this cheapness, there would be 
a vary considerable reduction in the poor 
rates. : 

if 1 am not mistaken in these inferences, the 
national Devefits that would result from cheap. 
ness of bread corn; would be immense: and; 
therefore we ought to strive to keep down the | 
price of wheat—to enlarge the scale of its caicti- | 
vation, and to retain this branch of the corn trade 
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| affects all classes : 


| 

wholly in our hands. This is mach moree-sen- | 
tiil than any other, because the price of wheat) 
whereas, comparatively, that | 
of oats and barley concerns only a few: 





our agricultural systems, that so stall a propor- 


| purposes he may require, he has v0 occasion to 








—— ——————— 

It has always appeared to me a great defect in 
tion of the arable lands has been appropriated to 
the food of man, and so much to that of animals. 
If we look into. our boasted rotations, we shall 
find, that in many of them a fifth or sixth, nay, 
even a seventh part ofa farm is #!\ that is allot- 
ted to wheat, whilst the rest is cultivated chief- 
ly for the use of animals. 

That this is not the practice in those coun- 
tries where the food of man is plenty and cheap, 
we have only to look to China. ‘There—* the 
whole surface of the empire is, with trifling ex- 
ceptions, dedicated to the production of food for 
man alone. Few parks and pleasure grounds are 
seen, except those belonging to the emperor.— 
Little land is taken up with roads, the chief com- 
munication being by water. There are nocom- 
mons or lands suffered to lay waste, through 
neglect or caprice, or for the sport of great pro- 
prietors. No arable land lies fallow. And 
whatever defects there are in the soil, it is sup- 
plied by mixture with other earths, by manure, 
by watering, and by careful and useful industry 
of every kind.” 

The consequence of all this attention to agri- 
culture is-—-that the population, upon an aver- 
age, throughont that vast empire, amounts to 
three hundred inhabitants to every square mile, 
which is nearly three times the population of 
this country : ‘‘and yet these people are main- 
tained in plenty, without any assistance from 
other nations.’’* 

But the system I am now aiming at (for much \ 
remains yet to be done) is calculated to remedy 
the defect [ allude to, by having a much great- 
er pwoportion in wheat, without reducing the 
quantity of food for animals. This I conceive to 
be periectly practicable, by withhokding a great 
portion of the wheat straw from the dunghill : 
and by using it for the far more valuable pur- 
pose of fodder. 

I have now only to add, that there is a facili- 
ty in my mode of cultivation, pecoliarly suited > 
to a gentleman farmer. By taking care to have | 
at all times, a sufficiency of clay ashes, for the 








q 
-. | 
be anxions about the increase of his dunghill— - 
He need not, therefore, trouble himself (unlesss : | 
he chooses) v ith the feeding of any other stock - 
inan his working cattle and horses. He tay 
sell a portion of his hay or straw, without any - 
letriment to bis farm; since the exhaustion of y 
the soil can be restored by an extra dressing of 
the clay ashes, whenever it appears to require 
it. My 112 acres ofarable hind, and 8 acres of 
hop plantation, together with the work for a 
brick kiln, and the carriage of wood from the 
aunderwoods, &c. are now managed by four horses ; 
and four oxen. Ifit were not that horses are J 
necessary for the drilling and hoeing of crops, 
and more particularly for the hop pluntations, E : 
should have endeavoured, with a view of com- 
pieting this system of rural economy, to have 
worked my farm entirely with oxen. | 
A minute diary is kept, of every transaction ; | 
feoin winch can be ascertained the expenses of 
‘uitivating each field, as well as the produce.— 





* Sir George Stauntons’ account of Lord Macartney’s em- 
vassy to China, ‘ 
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Besides this, the crops are forecasted* for five or 
six years tocome. This forecasting, which is 
given in detail to the bailiff, enables him to fore- 
see, and to prepare for, the crops of the seve- 
ral fields, se as to get them in ata proper season. 
Thus, ali confusion and hurry are avoided: the 
work proceeds iu an easy and regular manner : 
and I have no doubt, that under this sort of man- 
agement, entrusted to careful and honest bailifis, 
a considerable extent of landed property miyht 
be cultivated, in a manner almost as satisfactori- 
ly to the proprietor, as if he himself were to’ re- 
side on the spot, and superintend the operations. 
Occasional inspection would however be proper, 
in order to examine the state of the fields, and to 
compare the labour bestowed upon them, with 
that detailed in the dairy and the farm accounts. 
After a little experience, and a careful examina- 
tion of the items of expense, it would be easy to 
ascertain, with tolerable accuracy, the quantity 
of labour that each field may require. There is, 
in my Opinion, no more difficulty in foreseeing 
and est: mating the labour and expenses of cultiva- 
tion, than there is in estimating those of a build- 
ing, or of any other work, before it is erected. 
But, farming is too often conducted in a loose 
and unmethodical manner. Few cultivators can 
give a satisfactory account of their expenses, nor 
0! the proceeds from their lands : they take not 
the trouble to look into them: they remain sa- 





tisfied, that after paving the customary rent of, 


the parish or district, and after pursuing the cus- 
tomary course of husbandry, there must 
.be some profit, because their predecessors 
had a profit, This is enough for them io 
know: they care not at what expense 
they cultivate their lands. 
business of theirs,—-consequently, they are to- 
tally indifferent about any changes or new plans ; 
_ since experience has taught them to know, that 
the old system will answer their purpose. In 
that too there is no risk ; whereas, in any new 
system, it would be difficult to persuade them, 
by argument, that there is a certainty of gain. 
lam tar, however, from thinking it would be 
necessary to reform all the ancient usages. In 
many cases it may be expedient to preserve 
them; as no doubt many have been ascertained 
to be the most advantageous. There are, how- 
ever, certain routines of practice, for which no 
_ substantial reasons can be given ; and which, if 
proved to be bad, ought undoubtedly to be abo- 
lished. | know no other method so likely to 
effect a Change, as by the example of the pro- 
prietors. It is to them that we must look for the 
extension of improvements. It is only by the 
facilities and the indulgences they may afford— 
by their reasoning with their tenants—and above 
all, by successful examples placed before their 
eyes, that they will be prevailed upon gradually 
to abandon their prejudices : from which, how 
ever, they will be ready enough to depart, when- 
ever they shall be convinced and assured of a 
greaier profit. 
Bat this profit will entirely depend on the 
liberality and indulgence of the proprietor, and 
upon the manner of adjusting the rent after the 
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* But when cold weather and continued rain, 
The lab’ring husband in his house restrain, 
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| ever ut may be, the proprietor and tenant might 





It is in fact ne 
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introduction of any new plan, by which the ten 
ant may have derived a manifest advantage. It 


seems to me, that it would ultimately be for the : 


interest of the proprietor, to take no share of 
that advantage for the first, or even the second 
year,—to give all to the tenant. This would 
operate as a powerful stimulus to his exertions : 
the new and improved system would be perfect- 
ly established, and all classes of the community 
would be benefiited by the greater abundance of 
corn, and by the farmers being enabled to sell 
it ut a cheaper rate. 

Af.er the expiration of the limited time, what- 


enter into an arrangement for a share of the in- 
creased profits being added to the former rent. 
Here too, there should be great indulgence 
shown to the tenant, otherwise the prices of corn 
would rise ; consequently, the greatest possible 
reductions in the expenses of the farmer would 
be nugatory, if he were borne down by a heavy 
rent: since his reduced expenses, added to a 


high rent, might be the same as his former great- | 


er expenses added to his low rent. Under such 
circumstances, the proprietor alone would be 
the gainer ; and very little public benefit would 
be felt. 

But, as all agrioultural improvements should 


. . . . & 
have in view the national interests, and the com- 


fort and welfare of all classes of the community, 
these gre t and important objects would undoubt- 
edly be best promoted, if the land proprietors 
were to fo e o all claim to any share in the ad- 
vantages. that might arise from improvements, 
and remain satisfied with their present rents, 
which have been raised to a higher pitch than 
formerly, by the enormous rise in the prices. 


During the period between 1793, and 1814, 
wheat rose from 48 shillings to 101 shillings per 
quarter ; and other articles nearly in the same 
proportion. 
was thus transferred tothe hands of the proprie- 
tors and cultivators, at the expense of every 
other class of the community! It is very obvi- 
ous, from the preceding data, that the same quan- 
tisy of land that had yielded only 24 millions ster- 
ling, for wheat, in the year 1793, must have 
yielded more than 50 millions in the year 1814! 
This general view of the effect of raising the 
prices, will be sufficient for the purpose of show- 
ing that the preprietors of land ought to be per- 
fectly satisied with the present scale of rent; 
and that they might well afford to allow the na- 
tion and the community the full benefit of any 
improvements that may hereafter take place in 
the affairs of agriculture. 

In respect to the rent of land being the effect, 
or the cause, of high prices, two opposite opin- 
ions are entertained. Dr. Adam Smith maintain- 
ed that ** rent forms one of the component parts 


ofthe price of raw produce, and that the pro- | 


portion which falls to the landlord would be in- 
creased by a diminished cost of production :”’ on 
the contrary, Mr. Ricardo positively affirms, 
that ‘* rent does not, and cannot’ enter in the 
least degree, as a compotent part of the price of 
raw produce,” Both these celebrated writers 
may be correct. The difference between them 
seems to proceed from the different views they 





What an immense additional value | 
4 


term is asually applied ; whilst Mr. tucardo is 
of opinion—that rent is often confounded with 
the interest and profit of capital ; and that it ig 
of the utmost importance to the clearly under. 
standing of the principles he is about to explain, 
that rent should be considered separately and 
distinctly from profit and capital. 

This question is of little conseqnence to the 
farmer. In his calculations he usually considers, 
that rent is as much a part of his expenses of 
cultivation, as his labour, manure, seed, &c. Ip 
the statements | have had occasion to make, [ 
have so considered it : nor dol see in what other 
way it could have been applied, by which the 
profit and loss account could have been made 
out, 80 as to have given a clear and accurate 
result. ‘ 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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White Beans. 


Sin,—I observe in the Plough Boy, Vol. 2. Ne. 
45, arequest of your friend at ‘* Columbus, 
Ohio, March 21, 1821,” for observations on the 
cultivation for, and production of, white beans. 
He wishes for information of 

1. ** The soil best adapted to the culture. 

2. The manner of preparing the ground. 

3. The time and mode of planting or sowing. 

4. The manner of cultivating. 

5. The proper time for gathering, threshing, 
&c.” 

1. Soil, In the northern states, we chuse dry 
land that has been tilled with care so as to de- 
stroy the weeds ; band of that fertility which will 
produce a moderate crop of Indian’ corn, and 
sometimes land that has become so steril that it 
will not profitably produce corn. But to the 
contrary, some farmers hold that, * land which 





;, will produce a good crop of corn, is most likely 


to bring forth a profitable crop of beans.” 

2. Preparation of the ground. After the 
ground has been well pulverized with the plough 
and harrow, furrow it from two and a half to 
two feet and nine inches apart froin furrow to 
furrow—on rich land the furrows may be three 
feet apart. 

3. Time and mode of planting, At the time 
of planting corn, and sometimes later if business 
require, is the right time for planting beans; a 
late frost however, may destroy a crop of beans, 
but at the same time corn would recover its 
growth by the different formation of its stalk and 
roots. ) 

When planting, we dash into the furrowa 
quantity of dirt with the hoe inverted, and then 
drop five, six or seven, of the small white beans 
in ahill, according to the goodness of the seed ; 
aiming to have four or five plants stand in each 
hill. The hills are formed with a light covering, 
from fourteen to twenty-four inches apart, 10 
proportion to the richness of the soil. —Weak 
coil requires the hills to be more near each oth- 














hi cust his rk with ti ‘ mn ‘ ‘ 
Which chee ie huddled, when the skige ave flr, have taken of the same subject. Adam Smith || er than a rich soil ; because, the stronger the 
‘e Virgil. Georgie I. speaks of rent in the popular sense in which the landis, the greater will be the shade made by the 
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beans: And, without a due-influence of the 
sun and air, you will have a great burden of 
haum, and but a small crop of beans. On steril 
land, such as is described in article first, white 
beans are frequently sown in broad-cast, at the 
rate of about two bushels to the acre ; but this 
mode of culture requires land free from weeds. 
A custom has ever prevailed among the New- 
England farmers, of planting white beans in the 
hill where the corn was missing at weeding time ; 
and sometimes the corn is planted in rows only 
one way, that a hill of beans may be plinted be- 
tween the hills of corn in each row. But I fear 
that this method will not be admissible where 
corn grows so exuberently ag it does inthe state 
of Ohio, except in seme of their most steril tracts 
of land. 

‘4. Manner of cultivating: When beans are 
planted in rows one way, as before described, 
we go wilh a one horse plough between the rows 
once or twice as the land may require,—clean 
the hills from weeds with the hand and the hoe. 
and give a moderate or scanty hilling. This 
operation is peformed once, twice, or three times; 
as, by the friable nature of the soil,—its adhe- 
sive quality,——and the foulness with weeds, shall 
be found needful. If weeds be suffered to grow 


to matority, they will lessen the crop of beans | 


and become detrimental to the next crop by scat- 
tering their seeds. When beans are sowed in 
broad-cast, hand weeding is performed if neces- 
sary ; but we mean to select clean land for this 
mode of culture. 

Time for gathering : Inthe first place by way 
of digression, let it be noted that the most eco- 
nomical farmers, top their corn when the milk 
is nearly out of the kernel ; the stalks are then 
stacked in small stouts, say from @ve to seven 
sheaves, in a stout; in this position they stand 
till the corn is gathered. — | 

Now we are prepared to dispose of our beans ; 
for when they grow among corn, as before men- 
tioned, we pay particular attention to the weath- 
er in the month of September, and if signs of an 
approaching frost appear, the beans are pulled, 
ripe or unripe, and hung 01 the corn-hills ; there 
to remain till, by the tntluence of the sun and 
wind, they become fit for thrashing. 

After thrashing, there are generally some un- 
ripe beans which require move drying; in this 
case we spread them ona clean floor under cov- 
er till they are thoroughly dried and fit for bar- 


- reling. Theunripe beans are as delicious as 


any part of the crop, if due care be taken in mix- 
ing and stirring them daily so that they do not 
mould.* 

In the next place, when beans are cultivated 
alone, let them stand in the hill till about two 
thirds of the pods are ripe, ifthe season and cli- 
mate will admit, then pull and spread them in 
rows ; but they must be turned occasionally at 
midday, that the dampness of the ground may not 
mould the under side of the rows. 
OBSERVER. 


* Beans, peas, corn, rye, wheat, or any other articles of 
food. when mouldy, are more fi for manure than for culinary 
uses. These together with the black spur in rye, technical! 
though improperly termed, ergol, may be considered. as al 
Most the remoie and proximate cause of endemic and epide- 
mic diseases. Where peuple coustantly use these slow 
sons, nothing is necessary, but an unfavoyrable state of the 
atmosphere and an obstructed perspiration, to bring on agene- 
rai pestilence. 
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P. 38. “© The probable number of bushels that 
might be produced to the acre” and * the right 
kind of bean,” | have o:nitted : White beans will 
yield from ten to forty bushels tothe acre ; twen- 
ty bushels to the acre is called a good crop.—— 
There are several sorts of white bush beans for 
field culture : One bas an eye spangled with red, 
another with yellow; these two sorts come to 
maturity as soon as the sixweeks, and become 
soft, by boiling,, sooner than any pulse except 
lentils. ‘There are two other sorts of white 
beans, commonly ‘used in field husbandry ; one 
! is about a third larger than the ether, and when 
planted op strong ground, it will shoot forth vines; 
therefore the smallest kind is preferred. See 
| Plough Boy, March 10, 1821, page 326. ** Ear- 
ly Comfort Bush Beans.” 1 have 22 sorts of 
good beans and wish for a law favourable to the 


exchange ofseeds. 
OBSERVER. 





Westerlo, Albany county, 
April 30, 1621. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY, 


Sin—Having seen in your paper of the 3ist 
March, a communication ander the signature of 
Henry F. Cox, which I consider as an implied 
attack npon the veracity of the committee he 
speaks of. 1 therefore hope you will allow me 
to vindicate the proceedings of that committiee, 
through the medium of your paper, and oblige 
me by publishing this letter. 


Had Mr. Cox confined his remarks.to the 
ploughs in question, he might have written to 
this day, aud 1 should not bave taken the trouble 
to have answered him, but as he attacks the ve- 
| racity of that committee, | consider myself bound 
ito confute his statement. ‘I‘het they were (set~ 
ting myself aside) men of the highest respecta- 
bility, all practical farmers, and well ealculated 
to perform the duties assigned to their charge, is 
well known throughonot this county, The farm 
ers of this and the adjacent counties, are deci- 
ding the merits of the different ploughs, and they 
are now ready to tell Mr. Cox and his several 
‘gentlemen distinguished for nice observation, 
‘that the decision of that committee was correct, 
| and the present great demand for Wright’s plough 
his a sufficient proof of the fact. 1 again assert 
that Wright’s plough did the best work with the 
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this to be the case, by suflictent tests to satisfy 
‘themselves, or any other unprejudiced person. 
| will submit to the public to say whether that 


i least power, and that the committee did ascertain | 





committee acted with candour and judgment, or 
whether Mr. Cox was the best and most interest- 
ed judge, he being at that time much prejudiced , 


the premium. 


. 


As Lam a ploughman and not a writer, I shall: 
now dismiss the subject, unless Mr. Cox again 
ittacks the candour of that committee. 








A. ST. JOHN. 


‘in favonr of another plough, ‘withont any know- + 
ledge of Wright’s, and himself a competitor for 








Fish- House, Montgomery Co. | 
April 29, 1821. 





Weekly Summary. 


A remarkable disease has prevailed 
for some time among cattle, in and about Goshen. 
The disease attacks the feet, and in a short time 
works up into the legs, which are in a state of 
insensibility and mortitication, when one foot and 
leg drops off, and then another, until they are 
all gone. A number of cows had perished.— 
A correspondent of the Goshen Patriot says that 
it has prevailed in the western country for some 
years; and he recommends as a sure remedy i 
decoction of sheep sorrel, a plant well known to 
farmers, and which grows spontaneously on bar- 
ren land. ‘The mode of preparing and using it is, 
to gather a double handfull, and boil it toa very. 
strong sirrup—then foment the part affected, and 
rub it on downwards from the gambrel joint aa 
hard and as hot as the animal can bear. Con- 
tinue this three or four times a day til! the dis- 
order abates. ~~" 

Potatoes that have been injured by 
frost may be boiled and given to horses and other 
catt.e--ihey eat them hear i'y : the potatoes 
when boiled, may be preserved trom becoming 
mouldy for a considerable time, by salting them 
moderately, and cattle prefer them salted. 

rr 

There has beena great loss of 
lambs this season in the vicinity of the Penob- 
scot river. One farmer has lost 40 ; another 20 
out of 22, ; 

A writer in the -Woodstock (Vt.) 


Observer speaks very highly of the common 
nettle, which grows spontaneously in oor fields, 
as a substitute for fax or bemp. The writer 
says he h « seen specimens of cloth manufacta- 
red from tie vark of this plan€ which for firm- 
ness of contextuie, and apparent durability, is 
not infertur to that made of the strongest flax. 

B. Freeman, Esq. of McKean county, 
Pennsylvama, has, completed a canal, from the 
head waters of Sinnemahoning River to the Por- 
taze that empties into the Alleghany, at Kings- 
ville ; by which means the waters of the Allegha- 
ny comunugle with those of the Susquehana, and 
an inland water communication is opened from 
Baltimore, by Pittsburgh, te New-Orleans. 

A gentlemen in Newark (N. J.) last 
Adigust, cut some bogs ; in September set them 
on fire ; when they were pretty well burned, to 
prevent the ashes flying away, he covered the 
heap with mad, Last mouth he began to carty it 
on his ground for manure ; when the inside be- 
came exposed to the air, it was discovered to be 
on fire, and immediately burned as lively as 
though it had just been set on fire, so that the 
fire had remained alive seven months. 

On the morning of the 19th ult. an 
icicle was d.<covered at-Newark (N. J.) hang- 
ing from the eve of a -traw roof 30 inches long, 
toat had trezen through the night. 


The U. S. ship Ontario sailed from 


Cope Haytien about the last of March ona croise, 
in parsnit of some of the numerous pirates that 
infest the coast. 

A fire took place at Fauquire Court 
House, (N. J.) in the stable of atavera, by which 
accident ten horses perished, and a Jarge quanti- 


ty of hay and other property was consumed, 











—-——— ——— raat ——— 
The Consititution frigate, Comino- 
dore Jones, is completely titted tor sea, and wall 
sail ia a few days tothe Mediterranean. 

Two men and a woman were lately 
drowned at Montreal, by falling through the ice, 


On the 2vth ult. six small houses, in 
Montreal, were destroyed by fire. 





it is reported that the armistice late-} 
ly signed between Bolivar and Morillo contains a | 
secret article, recoznising the independence of | 


the States of Colombia. 

The Royalist General La Torres 
had issued a proclamation announcing his inten- 
tion of renewing hostiluies on the 20th of April, 
in consequence, it is said. of Bolivar having oc- 
cupied Maracaybo during the armistice. 


SSS 
A debate has occurred ii the british | 5 
| Parliament on the distresses arising from plenty ! 


|jures them. 


'of cutting the throat of one of the doves. 
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it would seem from the Karl of Liverpool’s re- 
marks, that many great men have been strangely 
mistaken on one point ;~and that he who makes 
‘Stwo blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before,”’ confers no b/esseng on mankind, but in- 


At Kirkbridge, ia Scotland, about 
half a score of doves were observed hovering in 
the air, seemingly affected by something on the 
ground ; and the attention of the observer beinz 
directed to the «pot, a weasel was found in the act 
The 
| weasel was caught in the act; but the neck of 

the dove being nearly separated, it died. and the 
weasel received the punishment of a murderer. 














According to a return made by order 


of the British House of Commons, the amount of | 
duties paid on windows, (for the enjoyment of | most frequented street in Ayr, Scotland. 
light) for the vear ending Sth Jan. 1821, was || hawk and a sparrow were caught in one of the 


From 4 


1.2,366,139 12s. 11 1-4d. sterling. 


By an official return made to the: 


\ 3 is ° ‘ ‘ 
by a bird of prey, took refuge in a shop in the 


A patridge, supposed to be pursued 
Anda 


' bed-rooms of a house in the same place. 
‘the unusual quantity of soot brought down the 


& ‘ , i >» habe POL Uri 
M~- oyivia Gayiord. * 
i —U. Hosford, Esq. H. 'ewleit, 2, James Harvey. Fs 
Oley W. Hareis, edward Haswell, Isaac Hills, Jno. A dap 
Esq Colt Silvius Hoard, Cormelius Hadock, Brig’ Her. 
rick, 2, Stephen Hungerford, Grigen B. Herrick, Jonathan 
Hail, Col. israel Harris, Mas. Jane Hubbert, Mrs. Frances 
ijauiman. 

{,—Seia Ireland, George Joule, Hudson Jenning, Esq. Si- 
mon D. Jinuess, Mrs. Belinda Ingham, Mrs Nancy Jack- 
son. 4 
K.-—Moss Kent, Esq. Phinehas J. Kimball, 2, Ephraim Ww, 
Koon, Miss Mary Kenny, Miss Susan Kuapp, Mrs. Frances 
Vi. Kuliman 

L.— Asa Loomis, Sanders Lansing, Jacob Lansing, Esq. 
Corn’s. V. V. Leonard, William Lee, 2, Gabriel Ludlow, 
Heniy Lyna 1, bsg Syivanus Lothrop, Noah Lowgee, Wm.’ 
Leavingsworth, hdmund Lyon. W. Master of Temple Lodge, 
vo 53, Jeremiat js ott, Isaac Q. Leake, Esq. Wm. A. Lan. 
sing, Mrs Elizabeth La Grange, Mrs. Susan Ludlow. 


M.—The Hoi. Elijah Miles, 2, Adon’h. Moody, Eeq. 2, 
Jobu Murphe, John Moore, John Mc Clusky, Richard Mock. 
rie, A Moyston, Tho’s. Morgan, Mr. Mathias, Capt. Juno, 
Mec Vawali, Robt. Mc Clellen, esq. John Magher, Alex’r, 

c feod, Win. Nic Clure, James Maber, James Maynord, 
Michiel Mony, Win. W. Me Collick, Miss Alinirva Mernll, 
‘iss siargaret Michael, Elizabeth B, More, Mary Mecarty, 
Mai:tha Mesnard, Mrs. Catharine R. Maicom, Mes. Betsy 
Me Knight. 

N.—: harles Nichols, Joseph B. Nutter. 

O —The Recruting ‘ ‘fficer at Albany 

P. -Lyman ame, Esq. 2, Henry rolkemus, Esq 2, Ches- 
ter Patterson, Hon. Jediah Prendergast, Amos Vrait, Abra- 
ham Potter, Ruel billips, James Phillips, Cape Joseph 


vitS cvabai Greevield, 


acca 


Treasury from the Stamp-office, it appears that { chimney, it appeared the birds had made their 
there were used last year, by all the newspa- |} entrance to the room in that way—the one 1M || Pearson, Mrs. Lucy H. ieck, Mrs. Eunice Peebles, Mrs. bi- 

pers published in England, 24,820,347 stamps. | pursuit of the other. By the timely arrival of MD Chaves Quis 
A Neapolitan corps, itis said, enter- ! the gentleman at the house the poor sparrow Was k.--—James "edly, Peter Rel a, Jr. Ellen Richerdson, 
saved from destruction, and his ravenous pur- Greiidol Kevnolds, Jobo Ryce or Ritch, James Kocgers, Wil- 


» . > e « ’ "Pe. | 4 . 7 
ed Rome on the 10th Feb. and were all well re } sner imprisoned. lam G. Rolin, William Relay, Miss Nancy Ramsey. 
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shrine Pitan sedi cage. a he Pa it 
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ceived by the tnhabitants. | 
Letters 4rom Constantinople give AS- || 


surances of a desire having been manifested on | 
the part of the Turks, to make a treaty with our | 
government. 

The Queen of England has written’ 
a letter to Lord Liverpool, in which she signified | 
her intention of accepting the establishment of 
50,0001. granted by Parliament. | 

It is calculated that 12,000 copies of 
Goldsmith’s Grammar of Geography are sold an- | 
nually in England. 

After a long debate in the British 
Ileuse of Commons on the second of March, Mr. 
Plunket obtained leave to bring in a bill for the 
relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
by a vote of 227 to 221. 

The Opium Farms on Java, with the 
exception of one small farm, have been pur- 
chased this year by an Armenian merchant for a 
monthly payment into the Government Treasury 
of 80 or 90,000 Sicca Rupees. 

One of the hordes of ruffians who in- 
fest the mountains between Rome and Naples, 





has made an attack on Terracina, and surprised } 


the college in that city. The superior was slain, 
and 15 boys were carried off by the banditti, | 
who, from their fastnesses, have sent to demand 
about /.9000 sterling for their release. 

‘The active days of the town of Hull, 
have returned once more. Commerce has re- 
sumed its legitimate sway ; and the inhabitants 
ure witnessing the cheering sight of upwards of 
sixty sail of whalers preparing for a departure 


for the Noribern and Southern Seas. 
Mrs. George, of the Union Inn, Stowe | 





| 
| 
\ choice collection of inoculated and grafted A pple, Pear, Peach, 


# varet Cooper. 


Mrs. Martha Davis. 





— 


in the World, feeling herself slightly indisposed, 
sent fur an ounce of salts to a neighbouring drug- 
gist, who. by mistake. sent her oxalic acid, which 
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FRUIT TREES, &c. 


Elisha Janes, 
FFERS for sale at his Nursery and Green- 


Howe Establishinent, in Lansingburgh, a large and 


Plum, Cherry, Apricot ond Nectarine ‘Trees; Grape Vines, 
Goeseberries, Currants, Quince Bushes, Raspberries, Orwa- 
mental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Green House Plaats, &c. &c. 
ata reduced price. Trausplanting should be dune between 
fiost and vegetation. 


Lansingburgh, 7th April, 1821. 45 6t 





LIST OF LETTERS, 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, 1st May, 1821. 


(c‘7 Persons calling for the following Letters, will please to 
mention that they are advertised. 


A.—James Archer, J. Alexander, Esq. J. Abbott, Sam’}. 


Abbott, Stedman Atherton, Widow Persis Allen. 

B.—Tho’s. Barber, Reuben Blake, Ambrose Bragg, Uri 
Burt, Jno. Bocking, Rev. Dr. Jno. M. Bradford, Peter own, 
Tho’s. J. Brever, William Brown, Jno. Bandel, Jun Esq. 
Col. Burr, 3, Milton Boies, Orlants. Barntz, Jabez Brown, 2, 
Jno Barkley, Jas. R Brice, 2, James Brown, Erastus Bive- 
low, Sherman Boardinan, Jonathan Burr, Esg. Shube) Briggs, 
Timothy Bussing, Wadsworth Bull, Esq Fire Hon Jno. 
Blakely, Peter Bain, Miss Martha Bellows, Miss Sabina 
B. Bentley, Miss Margaret Battau, Miss Sarah Burgess, 2 
Mrs. Baggs. Ee 

C—Rovert Cain, Edward Curtis, John Close, Solomon 
Crawford, William Corning, Timothy Chapin, T. Childs, Esq. 
Nicoias L. Caltser, Ruben Clarke, Jno. Cook, Jesse Chur 
chill, David W. Cane, Esq. William Cutting, Miss Mary 
Clark, 3, Miss Sally L. Cook, Mrs. C. M. Clark, Mrs. Mai- 


D.— William W. Dougherty, Esq. Jacob Decker, Comfort 
Dix, Morris Davis, Joseph Dyas, Saml. Dascomb, James Don- 
alson, Thos. V. D. Cottrell, James Drake, 2, Jas. De For 
rest, Esq. R. Dunbar, Samuel Dean, Miss Girtrude Dunavan, } 


oe 


E.—Jobn Elhson, John Erskine, John Erwin. 
_F.—Henry Failing, Jacob Fenn, Frederick Frink. Aurey 
Ferguason, Jun. Jno. Brown Francis, Esq. Abel Frinck, Esq. 
2, C. Fowler. Arthur Foster, A. Fraser, Jas, Fisher, Eliza- 
beth French, Mi s Lucy Fletcher. 

G.—Wnm. Graves, Walter German, Esq. 2, Benj’n. Good- 
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S.—'ienry Spencer, Jun, Messrs. J. Scovai asd J. Bell, 
John Sturtevant, Daniel Spooner, Andrew Smith, Jacob 
Suckle, Jovathan Shepherd 2, Joseph Stevens, Elipia- 
let Steele, Win. Smith or Noah Smith, Reuben Stoddard, 
Jr David Sidney, R. Sedgwick, 4, P. Sturtevant, John 


} Strain, Esq William Scott, Oliver Strong, Esq. iiev Ar- 


thur J. Stausbury, Miss Gitty Slover, Miss Eliza Seymour, 
Mrs. Gerusha Summer. 

7.—Capt. Stephen B. Tompkins, Joho J. Tayler, Mr. 
Tice, David Truax, Edward H. Tucker, William ‘Turner, 
Mrs G. Toole 

V.—Christyan Van Howsen, Peter G. Van Wie, Capt. 
Robert Van Rensselaer, John Voorhees, Barent Van Loon. 

W.—Silvanns Walker, William Wright, John Westervelt, 
John Watson, Samuel Willits, Jobo W. Wilson, David Wil- 
kinson, Alptieas Williams. Daniel Whitney, William Waits, 
Be: jamin Weaver, Samuel Wright, Jacob Wedemen, !saac 
B. Wiiliams, Messrs. Websters, Anthony Wilson, James 
Wynkoop, Elisha Wilcox, Elkanah Watson, Capt. Samuel 
Wiswell, William E. Whitman, Mrs. Polly Willson, Mrs. 
Phebe Willcox, Mrs. Hannah Wallis, widow of the late Mo- 
ses Wallis. 

Y,—Jno. B. Yates, Esq. J. C. W. Yates, Fsq. 


S. SOUTHWICK, P. M. 
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(ik COMMUNICATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS for 
this paper, received at the Posr-Orrice. All letters from 
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occasioned her death in « few hours. t Lawrence Gros; Esq. 2, Richard Goodell, Esq. 5, Miss-Ma- | with prampimess and despatch. 





